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PROFESSIONAL COMMENTS. 


EW industries are as much bound by tradition as that 
of the profession of architecture. These traditions 
play an active part in the conduct of an architectural 
practice both in its business attitude as well as in the 
creation of its artistic conceptions. One of these traditions 
is that the architect should not advertise. In retaining this 
business silence in a commercial age the profession necessarily 
lays itself open to the attacks of its enemies with whom the 
power of precedent does not play so strong a part, and al- 
though ARCHITECTURE believes that there is a good deal of 
unnecessary reticence and even hypocrisy in the architect’s 
position, as long as the better class of architects do take this 
stand it is right and proper that an architectural journal 
should assume the duty of answering any publicly made 
aspersions cast upon the profession at large. Modern adver- 
tising is an art. One of its first principles is that the adver- 
tiser should not abuse his competitors. A much advertised 
firm in New York City who builds under what they termed 
very appropriately “Co-operative Method” has asked the 
public through its advertisements if they “know anybody 
who ever built within the ¢ime or the price he first expected 
to spend”’ and they also advise the prospective client to con- 
sult them “before you consult your architect (for you will 
find that the most informal consultation constitutes commit- 
ment to most architects).” “They admit that they have 
known some people who built on time and at the price, but 
according to their statement they all built by this wonderful 
method. Both of these statements, by inference at least, 
make an absolutely false impression and are presumably, 
intended to. If the advertiser will send any of its customers 
to ARCHITECTURE the writer would be able to give the 
names of a good many people who have built both on 
time and within the cost, by methods which possibly the ad- 
vertisers do not approve and certainly nothing can justify 
an advertiser intimating that most of the men doing work 
which competes with his are necessarily unfair to their 
employers. 
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Without knowing the particulars very definitely of the 
method employed by the advertisers we take it that they 
must be in the same relation to the client as the average 
architect and that if this client changes his scheme or orders 
distinctly different things than that which were originally 
contracted for, we that their guaranteed 
prices would not hold, and yet in the greater number of cases 
both 
extra cost which we frankly admit will be found to 

i t building operations. As to the second 
there is a distinct reason why the architects should 


venture to say 


this is the principal reason for the extensions of time 
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right to charge for consultation and why the advertiser 


should not, pel he does not do so in a great num 


cases. The architect acts in a purely professonal capacity 
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desire to make a commercial 
profit on any of the material o 

any of the work which goes 
into the 
that 
to be tar 
and given with the sole object 


operation, and for 
reason his advice is apt 
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in view of serving the client's 
interest than if he were in 


any way interested in the busi- 
the transaction. 

Biblical prin- 
ciple that “no man can serve 
and though it 
is possible that it may be done 
with justice to both, when one 
master is the “man” himself, 
we think that there will be 
who would be 


blind enough to risk a square 


side of 


It is an old 


two masters, 


few clients 
under the circumstances. 
Certainly the 
against him, and 


deal 
chances are 
notwith- 
these false 

mpressions which the adver- 
oe attempt to convey to 
the prospective builder, 
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—— all of 


most 
our readers may remember 
a letter which this firm sent to 
architects last December, in 
which they said, “we see no 
reason why the architects 
should not turn to us for the 
work we are particularly fitted to do, nor why we should 
not cordially co-operate with them. If we can prove that our 
way W wale give the owner a better result, why 


Architects of 


To-day. 


should not the 
ur executive department as we 
it best.” 
prefaced by another statement that they 
“yield to nobody in respect for the architectural profession 


is if he deems 
This remark is also 


and in genuine regard for most of the men of that profession 
Certainly some- 
thing must have happened to the advertisers between last 
December and this date, for after complimenting most of 


whom we have been privileged to know.” 


the men in the profession six months ago, they now intimate 
that these same men are apt to take advantage of the pros- 
pective client if the opportunity is given. 


In another letter in which this firm seeks “co-operation” 


MR. J. H. DE SIBOUR, NEW YORK. 


of the architect, it holds out the bait that the architect will 
by acting with them by a method which 
would allow him presumably to get the same fees and to 
have other people do the work, the natural conclusion being, 
therefore, that most of the architects who never built on 
time or at the price that they are expected to spend, and who 
consider the most informal consultation a commitment, are 
already doing more work for their chents than they would 
have to do if they were as sharp as the advertisers. 


‘““make more money” 


HE New York Society of Architects recently cele- 

brated the second anniversary of its organization with 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn. This 
being the occasion of the election of officers for the ensuing 
interest of the meeting centered on that point. 
The retiring president, Louis 
Berger, a handsome 
presentation gavel as a token 
of appreciation of his services 
as first president of the 
Society. Mr. Robert H. Roy, 
in making the presentation, 
referred in happy terms to 
Mr. Berger’s capability and 


a dinner at the Imperial, 
year the 


received 


aggressive spirit. The fol- 
lowing members were then 
elected to office: President, 
Benjamin Driesler; Vice- 


President, Samuel Sass; Treas- 
C. Whitney Mullin; 
Secretary, Constantine Schu- 
bert. 


urer, 


HE Metropolitan Im- 
provement Society of 
Boston is the first American 
organization to encourage the 
principle now in vogue in a 
number of European cities, of 
giving substantial prizes to the 
citizens or group of citizens, 
adding to the esthetic value of 
the city. The details of the 
scheme are not before us, but 
we are told that the proposi- 
tion is to give annual prizes 
in various lines such as archi- 
tecture, sculpture, mural 
decorations, street fixtures and even artistic advertising. 
This is an excellent beginning in the right direction and 
should the fines and other 
punishments which are inflicted upon the citizen who 
does not comply with the building regulations, but it is still 
a far cry from the system adopted by a number of municipali- 
ties of Europe who, on account of this matter being in 
official hands, are able to give a more substantial reward in 
the remission of taxes. 


somewhat compensate for 


T the annual election of the Architectural League of 
New York held in May, the following officers were 
elected: President, C. Grant LaFarge; 1st Vice-President, 
John W. Alexander; 2nd Vice-President, H. A. McNeil; 
Members of the Executive Committee, Class expiring May, 
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1911, Harold A. Caparn, J. Monroe Hewlett, Joseph How- 
land Hunt; Delegate and Alternate to the Fine Arts Feder- 
ation for two years, Delegate, Thomas Hastings; Alternate, 


I. N. Phelps Stokes. 


| Gera a recent decision of the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court relative to basement occupancy 
in tenement houses in the City of New York, a very large 
percentage of the architects who have constructed tenement 
houses within the past three or four years should either be 
in jail or responsible for large fines. For two or three years 
the Tenement House Department has been stretching the 
letter of the law so as to permit the occupancy of the rear 
portions of basements in houses under their jurisdiction when 
the yard is excavated to a depth of six inches below the 
floor and the ceiling is two fect above the curb, this ruling 
having been made from the interpretation of the fourth 
paragraph of section g1 of the Tenement House Act, which 
declares that “a ceiling of such room shall be at least four 
feet six inches above the surface of the street or ground 
outside of or adjoining the same.” Under this ruling the 
yard level was considered the ground, and such occupancy 
was permitted even when the ceiling was not four feet six 
inches above the curb as required by the strict letter of the 
law. The test case did not really involve the question of the 
occupancy of rear rooms, such as those described, but the 
decision of the court was so sweeping that it not only 
affected the case in point where the rooms were on the 
court, but also affected all rear rooms where the ceiling was 
not four feet six inches above the curb, the court having 
decided that the word ground and curb was synonymous. 
Under this sweeping decision all such occupancy became 


illegal, notwithstanding the permits which have been obtained 


from the Tenement House Department. In order to meet 
this situation and to square the law with the practice of the 
Tenement House Department, Senate Bill No. 1224 was 
introduced late in the season and has passed both houses and 
has now been signed by the Governor. ‘The Bill amends 
sub-divisions 2 and 4 of Section 91 of the Tenement House 
Act, so as to be in accord with existing practices and allows 
the occupancy of rear cellar rooms if the ceiling is two feet 
above the curb and the yard and courts are excavated to a 
depth of six inches below the floor. It, however, restricts 
such occupancy exclusively to that of the janitor and his 
family. It limits the number of rooms to five. It further 
provides that there shall be no interior apartments and that 
no apartment can extend more than twenty-five feet from 
the front or rear, and provides further that all apartments 
must be on the street or yard. If apartments are placed upon 
the street they must be in accord with the decision of the 
court previously referred to. “This decision is retroactive 
only in so far as it gives relief to certain types of apartments 
where the occupancy of the fronts of the cellar has been 
declared illegal by reason of the ceiling not being four feet 
six inches above the curb, and allows the cellars to be occu- 
pied at the rear if adjoining yards and courts are excavated 
as above described. 


This new law, however, while permitting the con- 
tinuance of the very proper practice in force for the past few 
years offers no relief to the houses in which such basement 
occupancy exists for which permits were granted prior to 
the act being passed and under the strict construction of 
section 126-of the Tenement House Act, every person who 


has violated or who assisted in violating the act which must 
necessarily include the Tenement House Commissioner him- 
self, is guilty of misdemeanor and a very serious cloud is 
placed upon the title of many properties, which would, other- 
wise, be saleable. 


T is a good thing to see the architects and the contractors 
fraternize, and a good start was made in this direction 
at the May meeting of the New York Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, which was held in the rooms of 
the American Concrete Association, when after the regular 
business of the meeting those present listened to addresses by 
R. F. Tucker on ‘“The Aims and Purposes of Concrete Con- 
struction; H. C. Turner on “Concrete Structures; F. G. 
Webber on “Reinforced Concrete in Cold Weather: and 
F. A. Morris on “Architectural Detail and Treatment of 
Concrete Surfaces.” 


F prime importance to art collectors, picture dealers 

and architects is the matter of properly lighting 
galleries, museums, public buildings and individual pictures. 
It is now generally admitted that such expert knowledge as 
is furnished by the firm of I. P. Frink, 551 Pearl Street, New 
York, is absolutely essential in order to obtain perfect 
illumination. Fifty years’ experience in successfully lighting 
the finest public and private art galleries and public build- 
ings, as well as individual pictures, is sufficient evidence 
that satisfaction can be guaranteed. Among the recent in- 
stallations by this firm may be mentioned those in the 
Albany Historical Society, Albany, N. Y.; the Carnegie 
Institute Pittsburgh, Pa.; the lighting of the mural paint- 
ings in the Essex County Court House, Newark, N. J.; the 
Camera Club, Bauer-Folsom Art Galleries, Georges A. 
Glaenzer & Co., the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and the 
Museum of Natural History, New York City. —A— 


ELEMENTARY ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING: 
HOW IT SHOULD BE TAUGHT. 


ROM the standpoint of the elementary teacher, drawing 
is drawing, and little else. It is his duty to instruct a 
large number of children, to give them dexterity with the 
pencil sufficient to enable them to delineate such objects as 
they may see, and to illustrate their thoughts in a compre- 
hensible manner. Amongst the children thus taught there 
must always be many who will make little use of drawing 
in after-life. To them the principal value of the lesson lies 
in teaching them to observe accurately. This is to a large 
extent what all elementary teaching aims at, for it is now 
well recognized that to educate a child is not merely to cram 
its brain with certain so-called knowledge, so much as to 
enable it to use such brain-power as it possesses to the best 
advantage afterwards. Granted, however, that the child is 
sufficiently advanced for its future career to be settled, then 
the training may well proceed a step further. 

Few boys have it laid down for them that they are 
to be architects until they have passed the days of childhood ; 
but, once the choice is made, then the necessity for drawing 
to be taught them with recognition of their future work 
becomes imperative, and he is fortunate who has not been 
mistaught in the earlier days. Just as it is a common idea 
that any teacher will do for elementary music, and that any 
piano will do for a child to practise on, however old or out 
of tune it may be, so there is an impression that elementary 

( Continued page 103) 
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J. Foster Warner, Architect. 
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Winslow & Bigelow, Architects. 
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A. Platt, Architect. 
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THE WILLIAMS RESIDENCE, NAHANT, MASS. Parker & Thomas, Architects. 


THE RICE RESIDENCE, IPSWICH, MASS. Wm. G. Rantoul, Architect. 
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Jas. E. Purdon, Architect. 


THE RICE RESIDENCE, WESTWOOD, MASS. 
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Henry Killam Murphy, Architect. 
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THE STEWART RESIDENCE AND STABLE, HAVERFORD, PA. (Mathews Roofing Slate. ) 


Chapman:& Frazer, Architects, 
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(Continued from page 87) 

drawing may be intrusted to any instructor, and be done in 
any way. All musicians are agreed that, if the ear of a 
child be destroyed at the outset, it is very difficult to recover 
in after-life. Similarly, all artists and architects know that 
bad teaching in early days is often worse than none at all. 
Bad habits are difficult to eradicate, and a sense of the beau- 
tiful once swept aside by the teaching of the ugly cannot 
well be revived. It consequently follows that those who 
adopt a career such as that of an architect, which involves 
good drawing, should be taught none other than good draw- 
ing from the first. As a matter of fact this should not be 
difficult, for there is no reason whatever why all the elemen- 
tary teaching should not be satisfactorily good. 

So far as early work is concerned, before definite tech- 
nical instruction is commenced, the two points to aim at are 
precision and freedom. So completely has this been recog- 
nised that for a very long period of years the drawing taught 
has been divisible into freehand and model drawing, precision 
being, by some extraordinary twisting of a definition, the 
principal characteristic of the so-called “‘free-hand” drawing. 
This is obviously correct in one sense, but wrong in another. 
Accuracy there should be, but it should not be obtained by 
slavishly copying a piece of bad scroll-work with a hard 
pencil and a fine line, and with the hand touching the paper, 
but by plentiful exercise with the hand really free. The old 
freehand studies, as a matter of fact, compel what may be 
best described as “finger niggling,” one of the worst possible 
habits for a draughtsman to acquire. The child is taught to 
hold his pencil as he would hold his pen, and to keep his 
little finger touching the paper while he draws, make all his 
strokes with infinite care and short in length, using only the 


finger-joints, while keeping the wrist and elbow stiff. In the 
result, he may become capable of doing exceedingly delicate 
work to a small scale, but he will never be an effective 


draughtsman. It is far better to start at the outset upon 
larger subjects, not necessarily working from copies, but at 
any rate keeping the hand clear of the paper and the finger- 
knuckles stiff, making long, swinging strokes from the 
shoulder and elbow, the wrist and fingers only being em- 
ployed when fine detail has to be filled in. The two methods 
of teaching are absolutely distinct from one another, and 
there is this great difference between them, that, whereas he 
who begins with tiny detail will very rarely afterwards 
acquire breadth, his brother, who first starts by acquiring 
boldness and truth of general form, will quite easily add the 
finer detail later. 

It may, perhaps, be argued that this class of drawing 
is not what an architect is most in need of in his daily work; 
but the answer to this is that good draughtsmanship, once 
acquired, is never lost, whatever may be the tools employed. 
General drawing of this sort, with a substantial knowledge 
of geometry and perspective added, forms a most excellent 
basis upon which to add geometrical and careful work on 
the drawing-board with T-square and drawing-pen. 

A further lesson, too, will have been unconsciously 
learnt. It is now recognized that small-scale drawings 
cannot from their very nature, be expected to show every 
detail. They are suggestive indications only, which have to 
be elaborated when the larger drawings are prepared. The 
old system of exact “freehand” drawing led quite naturally 
to the preparation of exceedingly neat and painstaking eighth- 
scale drawings, which needed examination by a microscope; 
beautiful to look at, but valueless to the contractor and the 


clerk of works. Waste of time on delicate work like this is 
now only found in out-of-the-way provincial offices. But it 
is more than waste of the assistant’s time; it leads him in after- 
years, when an architect in practice for himself, to think 
detail more important than mass, and to treat his building a; 
something which is intended as a setting on which to display 
enrichment, and not as a great erection, whose general lines 
and ornament should be designed to emphasize without self- 
intrusion. 


TO THE ARCHITECTS. 


R. J. W. WHITEHEAD, Jr., has severed his con- 

nection with the Chicago Varnish Company and has 

accepted the Management of the Architectural Department 
of the Murphy Varnish Company. 

This firm has been recognized for many years as the 
leader of the varnish makers of this country, and as such 
they have long since realized the importance of assisting the 
architects in producing the best effects on the different woods 
used in their work and have made a new departure by 
establishing a stain department and will make all kinds of 
acid stains to produce the effects desired by the architects, to 
meet their requirements. 

Mr. Whitehead is in a position to obtain for you effects 
on different woods, from the deep rich brown and moldy 
effects seen in the wood work of the ancient castles of the old 
world, to the silvery tones of the weathered woods taken on 
under the influence of the salt sea air. He can also obtain 
for you San Domingo mahogany effects on the mahogany 
wood now in the market and can equalize any and all woods 
in color and tone. 

With these stains beautiful, soft colors can be produced 
on all the cheaper woods especially adapted for country 
house work. 

Mr. Whitehead still retains his suite of offices, No. 
9084 at No. 1 Madison Avenue, where he holds himself 
in readiness to serve his friends and patrons as heretofore 
and all who are interested in these finishes. 


SAN DOMINGO MAHOGANY. 


Loutsvitte, Ky., May 29, 1908. 
Epitor ARCHITECTURE: 

Below we give you a list of the imports of mahogany from 
Santo Domingo during the six years ending June 30, 1907, taken 
from the government reports published by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C.: 


1902 .........849,000 feet. 
512,000 feet. 


A great many architects specify San Domingo mahogany and 
there are probably three or four million feet a year used of wood 
that is represented as San Domingo. We give you this infor- 
mation so that architects and the public at large can disabuse 
their minds as to the amount of San Domingo wood brought into 
the United States. 

C. C. Mencet & Bro. Co. 


Imports of mahogany from San Domingo are so light 
that monthly reports issued by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor do not make any specific mention of it, classing 
such woods among other miscellaneous receipts from the, 
West Indies. Perhaps if architects understood more clearly 
the nature of the San Domingo product and the limited 
amount that is received in this country they would be careful 
about specifying its use in buildings for which they have 
furnished plans and_specifications. 

San Domingo mahogany is small and the imported logs 
oftentimes are no larger than railroad ties. The wood grows 
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in the western part of San Domingo and the logs are cut and 
carried, strapped to the backs of mules, from the interior to 
the coast. San Domingo mahogany is used almost entirely 
for carving purposes and is not of suitable character for in- 
terior work. Doubtless many of those whose specifications 
call for a building to be finished in San Domingo mahogany 
would think the lumberman furnishing the material a fit 
subject for an asylum were he to send the real San Domingo 
product which on an average would produce boards not to 
exceed 6 feet long and 8 inches wide. “The trouble seems to 
be that people have gotten into their heads that San Domingo 
wood is something a little bit better than the average and 
when it is insisted upon the architects and builders say all 
right and then get a good article of mahogany lumber and 
put in it. Honduras and Cuban mahoganies are often used 
for the supposed product of San Domingo. Honduras 
mahogany is a very fine figured wood and commands a high 
price in English and American markets. 

For the year ending June 30, 1907, the imports of 
mahogany from San Domingo amounted to 55,000 feet, while 
those from British Honduras aggregated 5,405,000 feet, with 
3,254,000 feet from Cuba, 14,038,coo feet from the United 
Kingdom and 14,382,000 feet from Mexico. 

If this question were probed farther the investigator 
doubtless would find that manufacturers buy certain kinds 
of mahogany and sell mahogany articles, for, as intimated, 
the average customer knows very little if anything about the 
relative character of the mahogany of various countries. 
Naturally the difference between the more beautifully figured 
wood and the more ordinary appearing article can be distin- 
guished by all when the two are placed in contrast; but with- 
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out such means the’ average purchaser, as stated, is quite liable 
to buy mahogany furniture and not San Domingo or any 
other special kind and this statement holds good in house 
furnishing—a special wood is specified, but few are well 
enough acquainted with its character to tell whether or not 
it is supplied. 

As a general rule the price of mahogany is governed 
almost entirely by the figure of the’ wood. Manufacturers 
buy in accordance with that idea and are willing to pay good 
prices for high grade logs, and many have a decided prefer- 
ence for the products of certain countries. “he great variance 
in the price of mahogany imports is shown by the report of 
March, 1908, given herewith: 


IMPORTS OF MAHOGANY DURING MARCH, 1908. 


Average 
From Quantity Value Per M ft. 
United ktinedonieme esses 150,000/ $18,706 $124.70 
Central American States and 
Britishellondiunase ..erieeer ae 1,285,000’ 51,786 40.30 
MEXICO, Sitines ec teoiane om eae 1,251,000/ 43,805 35-01 
Ciba corse ae eee en 129,0007 6,617 51.29 
Other Gountricswenaes:en ec 986,000” 42,058 42.65 


The import from the United ‘Kingdom usually is valued 
higher than receipts from any other country. ‘The great 
variance in the price of mahogany illustrated in the fore- 
going opens possibilities for substitution which cannot be re- 
sisted in some quarters. The corresporident points out wherein 
substitution is practically forced upon the manufacturers by 
the specifications which call for amounts of San Domingo 
mahogany largely in excess of the available supply. 


The photographs of the German-American Insurance 
Co. Building were taken by Wurts Brothers. 


An Ejighty-year-old Tin Roof Prevents De- 
struction by Fire of all Surrounding Property 


of George D. Wetherill & Co., Philadel- 

phia, Pa. “The buildings indicated by the 
arrows were completely destroyed inside, but the 
roofs remained almost intact, smothering the 
flames and preventing the spread of the fire to the 
adjoining structures and lumber yards. “The 
buildings have been covered with tin for up- 
wards of eighty years. 


} \HE fire occurred at the White Lead Works 


1} TORN UP BY 
FIREMEN 


HEN these buildings were reconstructed ‘‘Target-and-Arrow Old 

Style” tin was selected for the roofs over other leading brands, the 

owners desiring to get the same kind of tin as that which had given 
such excellent results on the old roofs. ‘Target-and-Arrow Old Style”’ is 
the only tin now made by the old-fashioned, hand-dipped process—a process 
that has given this country its eighty-year roofs. 


Weihave a book for architects or for the clients of architects called 
‘*A Guide to Good Roofs,’? which we send free on request. 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO., fsi6 Philadelphia 
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